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The key in sword practice is that your body moves like a swimming dragon, never coming to a halt. After 
practicing over a long period, your body will unite with your sword, then your sword will merge with your 
spirit. There will be no sword anywhere, and everywhere there will be a sword. When you are able to 
understand this principle, you are almost there. 

- calligraphy by Li Jinglin of Guangchuan 
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The sword's energy is like a rainbow. 
The sword's movement is like a dragon. 
Sword and spirit merge into one. 

The subtleties are without limit. 

- calligraphy by Yang Chengfu of Guangping 
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The sword art began in the distant past. Alas, the true subtlety of it was lost long ago. Li J inglin of Guangchuan 
carries on the teachings of Zhang Sanfeng, that of the mind performing adjustments, switching fullness to 
emptiness or emptiness to fullness, and examining the interaction between the passive and active energies to 
make them flow together in harmony. His skill is supreme! Huang Yuanxiu has made a record of everything he 
has learned in the sword art. It will spread through the nation and is sure to be very popular. 

- calligraphy by Wu Xing of Dongtao [old name for Dongtai], Jiangsu 
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Sword and body become one. 

This is a divine level of understanding 
which depends entirely on yourself. 

- calligraphy by Sun Fuquan [Lutang] 
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Although the sword art is China's most ancient skill, through the ages it has been the case that literary pursuits 
were ennobled and martial pursuits were trivialized, and so we have seen it fall into oblivion. But in more recent 
times, martial arts are gradually beginning to flourish again. Books discussing the sword have consequently 
increased in number. Most describe techniques, whereas few describe theory. I have adored martial arts since 
my youth. In regard to the sword, I have traveled all over the nation and found no one whose skill is as 
profound as Li J inglin's. What Huang Yuanxiu and I learned from Li, we worked on together every day, making 
copious notes. Now the material is about to be published, and I here contribute these brief words. 

- written by Chu Guiting 
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Even when there is almost nothing happening, 
spirit is still transforming. 

- calligraphy by Du Xinwu, 1930 





Li Jinglin's “Magic Swords” 
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Explanation: 

The magic swords in the photo above are double swords that fit together into the scabbard. The handles are 
each one inch long, the blades each two inches long. The handles seem to be made of copper and the blades seem 
to be made of steel. The scabbard is entirely made of copper, glittering and dazzling. During the reign of Qing 
emperor Yongzheng [1722-1735], sword heroes stored away a total of thirteen of these items in the palace. When 
the Republic was established and Qing society was shrunken to a mere house, the treasures in the imperial palace 
were gradually scattered, and these swords passed through many hands until coming to Li. 

He said: “When our predecessors practiced with these swords, they were able to swallow them down and fly up 
into the sky.” He too wished to try this, but unfortunately he did not complete his training with Chen Shijun. We 
can observe however from their hardness and their sharpness, their gleam and their shine, that truly they 
constitute a masterpiece. 

[It must be assumed that Huang got to handle these swords in person, since we get little more from this 
inadequate photo than an unfortunate sense of cheap plastic toy.] 




Portrait of Li Fangchen [Jinglin] 




Portrait of the author, Huang Yuanxiu 





Huang’s partner in the photos of this book, Chu Guiting 



PREFACE 



Ancient scholars typically also had martial skills. Wielding a three-foot “dragon well” sword was looked upon as 
being of the same level as skill in music and calligraphy, and so the sword art in those days was of course 
extremely pervasive. With the coming of the dynasties of Qin and Han, literary arts became seen as the more 
worthwhile study, and thus martial skills were trimmed back and sank away. Scholars became so weak, they 
received help from others to get around. They could not have tied up a chicken, much less wielded a weapon. 
Therefore the transmission of the sword art continued only in remote mountains and distant valleys where lofty 
persons who had retired from the world shared it with each other. Consequently, this noble and previously 
universal martial skill gradually sank into oblivion, leaving us to sigh with regret. 

In my youth, I studied poetry and classical literature, but as I matured, I fell in love with martial arts. When I 
packed my bag and went off to commence my military studies, the skill of sword fighting was listed in the 
academy as a specialized subject. But as there were no instructors for this course, foreign talent was borrowed by 
way of a Japanese man named Ryokichi from Matsushima. I learned from him how to strike, stab, chop, and 
slash, and became rather arrogant about my abilities. I later went to Japan and encountered among their sword 
experts a man named Nobutake from Kokura. Having some time to myself, I requested instruction from him. His 
skill seemed to me to be exquisite and very unique. I trained from him for a while, but could not complete my 
studies with him because I then had to return to China. 

I had become fully aware by then that you Japs had sneaked from our material and then pretended to invent it 
in order to show yourselves superior to us. But when I had considered how nobody was teaching it here and I had 
groaned over the difficulty of inspiring such talent, it was clear that you were not the ones to be reproached. Even 
though China is vast, suddenly all of its sword masters seemed to have vanished. I could not yet accept that, and 
more than ten years slipped by as I persisted in my faith that I would seek out and find someone somewhere who 
possessed a wealth of knowledge. I hoped I would meet such a person and observe the innate sword art of our 
nation. But experts who were at a satisfactory level were so extremely rare and books of sword theory rarer still. 
And I finally gave up all hope. 



Then in early 1927, it was announced there were to be national and regional martial arts competitions, and that 
General Li Jinglin of Hebei was invited to come south and manage the Central Martial Arts Institute. Thereupon 
people from Beijing and Shanghai started pushing each other aside to get a glimpse for themselves of Li’s 
astonishing sword skill. In the autumn of 1928, the National Martial Arts Gathering was to be held in Zhejiang, 
and Li was appointed as head judge. I attended with the specific purpose of gaining an audience with him. I got to 
listen to him explain the beginnings and development of our nation’s sword art, as well as personally see his 
methods of body, hand, and sword. This was truly what I had wished to see and had been so unsuccessful in 
finding for more than ten years. 

I was pleased beyond all the hopes I ever had. I also discovered how shallow and crude my own skill really was 
at the time, and have since been learning from Li. I find his skill to be so deep and refined that I can hardly 
express it in words, not even by way of analogy. Instead I have put his own oral teachings into a book, in order to 
prevent them from being forgotten. My classmates have all said it would make the training easier for beginners 
and have urged me to publish it and have it widely circulated. Hence I have made this account of how this project 
started. My fellow countrymen, I hope you will honor me with instruction wherever I have made errors. 

- written by Huang Wenshu [Yuanxiu], second month of summer, 1930 
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ESSENTIALS OF THE WUDANG SWORD ART 
(as taught by Li Jinglin, recorded by Huang Yuanxiu of Hulin) 



ONE: STATING THE ESSENTIALS OF THE SWORD ART 
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The way of the sword art is entirely a matter of spirit. When your spirit is abundant, the way has been achieved. 
Train your essence and transform it into energy. Train your energy and transform it into spirit. Train your spirit 
and achieve the Way. With sword and spirit merged as one, you will approach the Way. 

The Wudang sword art externally draws from the best aspects of various boxing arts and internally trains the 
balancing of the passive and active aspects to bring about an energy of neutrality. The prerequisite to training in 
this art is to not give in to the passions. Instead protect your essence, nourish your energy, calm your spirit, and 
embrace oneness. Also, get a good grounding for it by learning internal boxing arts. Having prepared yourself 
thus, you may then practice the sword art. This way you will gain twice the result for half the effort, for you will 
use the sword in the same way as you would apply the boxing, which amounts to nothing more than putting 
intention and energy in the position of ruler, and the eye movements, hand techniques, footwork, body standards, 
and waist actions in the position of subject [i.e. mind in charge of body]. 

As you dodge and extend, surprise and capture, perform these things with great nimbleness and dexterity. In 
this way, it is like Bagua Boxing. 

Forcelessly press up your headtop, contain your chest and pluck up your back, loosen your waist and liven your 
wrist, sink energy to your elixir field, and issue power from your spine. In this way, it is like Taiji Boxing. 

The spirit of thrusting out the sword is courageous and direct, like an arrow loosed toward a target. Before the 
opponent’s sword has moved, mine has already arrived. In this way, it is like Xingyi Boxing. 



TWO: FIVE THINGS TO AVOID WHEN TRAINING IN THE SWORD ART 
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Since time immemorial, in the method of developing a skill, theory was looked upon lightly and experience was 
given weight. With all skills, this was always the case, and in the sword art especially so. But before you begin 
training in the sword art, you must strictly observe five prohibitions. Otherwise, if you violate even one of them, 
not only will there be no benefit, there may even be harm. 

First Prohibition - LUST & AVARICE 
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Lust is the craving for women or masturbation. As a student of the sword, this is the crucial thing for you to avoid. 
When training, of primary importance is vitality. If you have essence, then you have energy. If you have energy, 
then you have strength. If you have strength, then you have spirit. Avarice is the desire for money and wealth. You 
should exercise restraint. As was stated in the previous chapter: “Train your essence and transform it into energy. 
Train your energy and transform it into spirit. Train your spirit and achieve the Way... Protect your essence, 
nourish your energy, calm your spirit, and embrace oneness.” In both sword art communities and religious circles, 




this is accepted as an eternal and unchanging truth, an essential principle for life and health. 
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Second Prohibition - BRUTISHNESS 

Throughout history, the famous soldiers and heroes have been gallant men. In training martial arts, also of 
primary importance is virtuous conduct. On the greater scale, they defended their country to benefit the people, 
and on the lesser scale, they defended their villages to drive out bullies and bring peace to their families and 
neighbors. And so the good they did in their time sets an example for future generations. Do not use the art in 
revolt against your country or in crime against your countrymen, or to get into fights to show off how brave or 
tough you are. 

Third Prohibition - IMPATIENCE 
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Always in practicing martial arts, regardless of school or style, one goes from the shallows to the depths, from the 
simple to the complex, and likewise in the sword art. First train the methods of eye, body, hand, and step (these 
being the four external requirements). Then develop your courage, power, speed, and calmness (these being the 
four internal requirements). Restrict yourself to the stages of training, first seeking the gross movement and then 
the finer details. Proceeding step by step, you will then attain a wondrous ability. 



Fourth Prohibition - EXCESSIVENESS 
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The wonders of the sword art are limitless, but the body’s vitality is limited. This is because one day’s practice is 
based on one day’s sustenance and rest. Food repairs the essence. Rest restores the spirit. When your essence and 
spirit are abundant, then your skill will naturally develop. But when you are either overly hungry or overly full, 
you should not practice, or when you become fatigued in your practice, then you should go for a walk to get some 
fresh air, or quietly sit to regulate your breath. Moderating in this way, all of your practice will not end up a 
situation of rapid progress leading to rapid regress. 

Fifth Prohibition - INCONSTANCY 
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A student of the sword should express chivalry, an indomitable will, and courage. Confucius said [Lun Yu, 13.22]: 
“A man who is inconstant cannot become a shaman.” How much more so in learning the sword art! Do not 
complain you are weak and then lose confidence. Do not complain you are stupid and then quit. Do not complain 
you are busy and then give up halfway. Do not get distracted by life and then stop. As with all things in the world, 
if you are determined, you can achieve it. Those words from that wise man will not lead us astray. If you wish to 
learn, ponder them. 
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THREE: THE SWORD ART’S THIRTEEN TECHNIQUES 
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The Wudang sword art basically consists of thirteen techniques, namely drawing, dragging, lifting, blocking, 
striking, stabbing, tapping, flicking, stirring, pressing, chopping, checking, and clearing. This is the same situation 





as with Taiji Boxing’s [thirteen dynamics]: plucking, rending, elbowing, bumping, warding off, rolling back, 
pressing, pushing, advancing, retreating, moving to the left, moving to the right, and staying in the center. Beyond 
them, there is unchoreographed “sword dancing”. You will not be able to learn it until you have become skillful, 
nor able to even comprehend it without personal instruction. 
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FOUR: THE THIRTEEN TECHNIQUES WITH EXPLANATIONS & PHOTOGRAPHS 
[l] DRAWING (which divides into drawing from above and drawing from below) 
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Both versions use the full passive grip, the back of your hand facing upward, center of your hand downward. [The 
different grip alignments are explained below in the following diagram-only chapter.] With your sword tip 
forward, either below or above your opponent's wrist, draw to the right, seizing the opportunity to cut his wrist. 
Your left hand is now the passive hand, and its “spearing finger” is pointing forward, making a semicircle. Your 
body is inclined to the right. Your right foot is full, left foot empty. Drawing from below occurs in the earlier part 
of sparring set #l [in the ninth chapter below]: “Person B, do a drawing cut to Person A’s wrist, then stab.” See 
photo l: 
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Drawing from above occurs in the later part of sparring set #l: “A, do a drawing cut to B’s wrist.” As you do the 
drawing cut to your opponent’s wrist, your left hand assists at your right hand, and you are moving to the right: 
See photo 2: 
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The version below occurs in sparring set #2: “Stab to his wrist, then do a drawing cut to his waist.” See photo 3: 



The version below occurs in the later part of sparring set #2: “Do a drawing cut to his thigh.” [He evades this by 
lifting his leg.] See photo 4: 




[2] DRAGGING (which divides into vertical-blade dragging and horizontal-blade dragging) 
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Vertical-blade dragging uses the half passive grip, the center of the hand centered [i.e. facing to the left]. Your 
sword goes forward under your opponent’s wrist, your body leaning back. Taking advantage of the fact that you 
are going to the rear, drag along his wrist to injure him. This technique is for upsetting an incoming attack, the 
attack being the “filling the ear” strike to the head. Your right foot in front becomes empty and your left foot 
behind becomes full. Your left hand assists at your sword handle and moves along with it. This occurs in sparring 
set #1: “A, do a dragging cut to B’s wrist” See photo 5: 
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This also occurs in sparring set #4: “B, do a vertical-blade dragging cut.” Your left hand’s spearing finger points to 
the rear. Your left foot is full, right foot empty. See photo 6: 
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With horizontal-blade dragging, perform active sword circling [as in the eight chapter below] with a full active 
grip, the center of the hand facing upward, the back of the hand facing downward. With your sword tip going 
forward either under or above your opponent’s wrist as the sword drags across to the left, take advantage of the 
opportunity to injure his wrist. This occurs in the later part of sparring set #4: “Both of you, advance and retreat 
with drawing and dragging.” With your left hand assisting your right hand, first draw, then drag. Your left foot is 
full, right foot empty [as in photo 8]. See photos 7 [drawing] & 8 [dragging]: 
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This also occurs in the earlier part of sparring set #4: “Both of you, perform active sword circling.” This is also 
horizontal-blade dragging. With your left hand assisting at your sword handle, first stab and then drag. At this 
moment [photo 9], your right foot in front is full and your left foot behind is empty. See photos 9 & 10: 
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The version below occurs in sparring set #1: “A, do a dragging action to B’s sword, then stab to his throat.” Your 
left hand assists your right hand as your first drag and then stab to your opponent’s throat. During the stab, your 
right foot in front is full, and during the dragging, your right foot becomes empty. See photos 11 [dragging] & 12 
[stabbing] : 






[3] LIFTING (which divides into front lifting and rear lifting) 
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This technique uses the three-quarter passive grip. The body’s maneuvering here divides into forward and back. 
Front lifting is for advancing, your wrist going upward, your sword tip pricking under your opponent’s wrist. It is 
like lifting something up. Your front foot may be full, as in the occurrence in the earlier part of sparring set #1: 
“Both of you, do a lifting cut toward each other.” See photo 13: 
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Or your front foot may be empty, as in the occurrence in the earlier part of sparring set #2: “Both of you, do a 
lifting cut toward each other.” This is the version that occurs most often in the sparring sets. At this time, your left 
hand’s spearing finger is making a semicircle. You must loosen your grip and liven your wrist for it to work best. 
See photo 14: 
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Rear lifting is for retreating, your left hand assisting your right hand. Your right foot behind fills and your left foot 
in front empties as you move back. This occurs in the final posture of sparring set #2: “Both of you, do a lifting cut 
toward each other.” See photo 15: 
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[4] BLOCKING (which divides into blocking from below [reverse blocking] and overturned blocking) 
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For reverse blocking, use a half passive grip to go diagonally upward from below, blocking to your opponent’s 
wrist. Your body is leaning to the right. Your right foot is full, left foot empty. Your left hand’s spearing finger is 
making a semicircle. This occurs in the later part of sparring set #3: “A, block to B’s wrist.” See photo 16: 
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For overturned blocking [using a half active grip], deflect your opponent’s sword as it nears your body, aiming for 
his wrist. This technique is quite risky. If your body technique is not nimble or your hand technique is not lively, 
you cannot apply it. This occurs in sparring set #1: “B, do an overturned block, then a dragging cut to A’s waist.” 
See photo 17 (blocking to the wrist): 




With your right foot in front empty [full] and your left foot behind full [empty], now do the dragging cut to the 
waist. See photo 18 [your opponent now blocking to your wrist]: 
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[As your opponent in turn does the dragging cut to your waist,] his right foot in front is full and his left foot 
behind is empty, his left hand’s spearing finger making a semicircle. This occurs in sparring set #3: “Block to his 
wrist, then do a dragging cut to his waist.” See photo 19 [with you blocking again to his wrist]: 



[5] STRIKING (which divides into straight striking and reverse striking) 
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Straight striking uses the one-quarter active grip. With the inside of your wrist facing upward and your sword 
blade horizontal, go straight forward to strike your opponent’s wrist as if striking a stone chime. Your right foot in 
front is empty and your left foot behind is full. Your left hand’s spearing finger braces to the rear. This occurs in 
the earlier part of sparring set #2: “A, strike to B’s wrist.” See photo 20: 




The version below occurs in sparring set #2: “B, strike to A’s head.” See photo 21: 
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Reverse striking divides into striking to the ear and striking to the wrist. Striking to the ear is commonly referred 
to as “filling the ear”. Using the inside edge of your sword, do a reverse strike to your opponent’s ear. Your right 
foot in front is full and your left foot behind is empty. This occurs in sparring set #1: “Press down his sword, then 
strike to his ear.” See photo 22: 
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Striking to the wrist occurs in sparring set #3: “Cover his wrist and strike.” See photo 23: 
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The version below in sparring set #2: “A, do a reverse strike to B’s wrist.” See photo 24: 




[6] STABBING (which divides into vertical-blade stabbing and horizontal-blade stabbing) 
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A vertical-blade stab uses a half passive grip. Step forward, stabbing forward with the blade upright. Your right 
foot in front is full and your left foot behind is empty. Your left hand’s spearing finger is making a semicircle. This 
occurs in sparring set #1: “B, do a drawing cut to A’s wrist, then stab.” See photo 25: 




The version below occurs in the earlier part of sparring set #5: “B, stab to A’s chest (performing GOLDEN 
ROOSTER STANDS ON ONE LEG).” See photo 26: 




The version below occurs in the later part of sparring set #5: “B, turn over your wrist and stab.” See photo 27: 
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A horizontal-blade stab is the same as a vertical-blade stab, except the sword goes forward with the blade flat [full 
active grip]. This is the opening movement in sparring set #l: “Do a horizontal-blade stab toward each other”. See 
photo 28: 
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[7] TAPPING 
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Using a half passive grip and without moving the rest of your body or arm, apply strength from your wrist to send 
your sword tip downward, with the blade vertical, toward your opponent’s wrist. Your right foot in front is empty 
and your left foot behind is full. Your left hand’s spearing finger is making a semicircle. This occurs in the earlier 
part of sparring set #1: “A, tap to B’s wrist.” And also in the later [earlier] part of sparring set #2. See photo 29: 
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[8] FLICKING (which divides into upright flicking and overturned flicking) 
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Upright flicking uses the half passive grip. With your body and arm not moving, your hand sends your sword tip 
upward, the blade vertical, to attack your opponent’s wrist, your left hand assisting at your sword handle to make 
the tip flick upward. Your right foot in front is full and your left foot behind is empty. This occurs in sparring set 
#2: “Step diagonally and do a stabbing flick.” See photo 30: 
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Overturned flicking uses [a half active grip and] a covering step. Coming upward from below with your hand 
turned over, flick to your opponent’s wrist. (Both tapping and flicking depend entirely on energy from your elixir 
field.) This occurs in the earlier part of sparring set #l: “Both of you, do an overturned flick toward each other”. 
See photo 31: 
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[9] CHOPPING 
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Using a half passive grip, step forward and chop with the blade vertical. This occurs in the first movement of 
sparring set #3: “Chop to his head.” Your right foot in front is full and your left foot behind is empty. Your left 
hand’s spearing finger is making a semicircle. See photo 32: 




[10] CHECKING (which divides into four versions: horizontal checking, left checking, right checking, reverse 
checking) 
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For horizontal checking, using a half passive [full active] grip, send your sword upward and forward to check your 
opponent’s wrist. Your right foot is full, left foot empty. This occurs in the earlier part of sparring set #5: “Raise 
your sword and do a horizontal check.” See photo 33: 
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For left checking, avoid your opponent's stab by inclining your body to the right while sending your sword to the 
left to check his wrist. Your right foot is full, left foot empty. This occurs midway through sparring set #1: “B, 



check to A’s wrist.” And also midway through sparring set #2: “A, do a left check to B’s wrist.” See photo 34: 
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For right checking, avoid your opponent’s strike to your wrist or body by moving to the left while bringing your 
sword to the right to check his wrist. Your left foot is full, right foot empty. This occurs in sparring set #5: “Both of 
you, check to your opponent’s wrist.” See photo 35: 
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Reverse checking occurs in the earlier part of sparring set #5: “B, do a reverse check to A’s wrist.” Your left foot is 
full, right foot empty. Your body inclines to the left as you go downward from above to your opponent’s wrist. 
(Whichever of the versions, your left hand’s spearing finger is making a semicircle.) See photo 36: 




[11] STIRRING (which divides into horizontal stirring and vertical stirring) 
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For horizontal stirring, both you and your opponent use a half passive grip, holding your swords up diagonally, 
the blades vertical, and stir them around each other. This occurs in sparring set #1: “A, perform horizontal 
stirring.” Your spearing finger is making a semicircle. You are in the midst of walking around each other during 
this technique, and so neither left nor right foot stabilizes as either empty or full. See photo 37: 
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For vertical stirring, switch to the full active grip and bring your sword tip stirring upward toward your opponent’s 
wrist, your left hand assisting at your sword handle as you go straight ahead. This occurs in sparring set #4: “B, 
advance with stirring.” See photo 38: 




Your opponent is now in a retreating posture, also using a full active grip as his sword tip withdraws and stirs to 
be under your wrist. His left hand assists at his sword handle as he goes to the rear, stirring while retreating. 
When you stir, your sword tip is making a smaller circle and his sword handle is making a larger circle. When he 
stirs, his sword tip circles in accordance with your stirring and where your wrist is, his own wrist circling to avoid 
your sword tip. See photo 39: 
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[12] PRESSING 
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Using a one-quarter passive grip, press down your opponent’s sword, with your blade diagonally vertical, to slow 
him down then take advantage of the opportunity to switch to attacking. When pressing down, your sword tip 
hangs slightly downward, causing him to be unable to take his sword away. Your right foot in front is full and your 
left foot behind is empty. Your left hand’s spearing finger is making a semicircle. This occurs in sparring set #1: 
“Press down his sword.” See photo 40: 
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[13] CLEARING 
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This technique uses a half active grip. Step forward and aggressively attack your opponent’s body, going upward 
from below with a reverse chop. Your right foot in front is full and your left foot behind is empty. Your left hand's 
spearing finger is making a semicircle. This occurs in sparring set #4: “A, do a clearing cut.” See photo 41: 




Note: 

The sword art is not a matter of hacking. If you are hacking, you are performing saber techniques rather than the 
sword art. Therefore the sword art is simply these thirteen techniques as a standard. First seek to make each 
technique correct, then skillful, and then with practice will come artistry. This and the statement in calligraphy of 
“the student first strives with the simple, then moves on to the difficult” are identical ideas. 



FIVE: WUDANG SWORD’S HAND POSITIONS MODELED UPON THE YINYANG CIRCLE 




[This diagram is rather unhelpful since it is based on the alignment of your hand as seen by someone standing in 
front of you. It will be much easier to realize the intended positions of your hand as it grips your sword if we flip 
the image left/right, and in that way I have arranged the terms below:] 




half passive 

[tiger's mouth facing up [] 



[\] one quarter passive 



one quarter active [/■] 



xm is pi xm 

[<— ] full passive [black section] passive / active [white section] full active [— >] 
[/] three quarter passive three quarter active [\] 
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half active 

[tiger’s mouth facing down f] 

[The half passive grip (f) is the most frequently mentioned hand position in this manual. The three-quarter active 
grip (\) is never mentioned at all, and so it is not made clear whether the tiger’s mouth would be made to face to 
your lower right by way of your forearm being twisted excessively inward or excessively outward.] 
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SIX: THE STAGES OF TRAINING 
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1. solo practice 

2. sparring sets 

3. lively-stepping sparring set 

4. free sparring 

Note: 

When you have become skillful at sparring, you may then spar against two or more opponents at the same time, or 
spar with sword versus long weapon, such as spear or halberd, and then you will be classed among those who 
achieved an almost magical understanding. 
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SEVEN: TWO-PERSON SWORD TRIANGLES 
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The opponent attacks with checking, so I respond with lifting, thus making a triangle above. 

The opponent attacks with stabbing, so I respond with flicking, thus making a triangle below. 

The opponent attacks with stirring, so I respond with dragging, thus making a triangle to the left. 

The opponent attacks with chopping, so I respond with blocking diagonally downward, thus making a triangle 
to the right. 

When these triangles are practiced to familiarity, then progress to the passive and active circles. Then when 
both methods have been trained to familiarity, you will be on your way to practicing free sparring. 

Note: 

The techniques of the Wudang sword art are marvelous and refined, but are actually nothing more than 
trigonometry. Please do not ignore this. 
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EIGHT: PASSIVE & ACTIVE SWORD CIRCLES 
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With the back of your hand facing upward, full passive grip, perform passive sword circling, which drags then 
stabs. With the center of your hand facing upward, full active grip, perform active sword circling, which stabs then 
drags. (This occurs in the first half of sparring set #4.) 

Circle with the back of your hand facing upward and slightly diagonal, one-quarter passive grip (as in lifting). 
Circle with the center of your hand facing upward and slightly diagonal, one-quarter active grip (as in chopping). 

The passive and active sword circles must be drilled as individual exercises. The key to these exercises is that 
your body retreats evasively but your sword advances with stabbing. These passive grips are for drawing while 
these active grips are for dragging. (This occurs in the second half of sparring set #4, after the stirring technique.) 



NINE: WUDANG SWORD SPARRING SETS 
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Set #1: 

[1] A & B, both of you perform the initiating posture, then do a horizontal-blade stab (full active grip) toward each 
other [photo 28], then an overturned flick toward each other [photo 31]. 

[2] A, tap to B’s wrist, [photo 29] 

Ttt»Jo 

[3] B, do a drawing cut to A’s wrist, then stab, [photo 1 for the drawing cut, then photo 25 for the stab] 
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[4] Both of you, do a lifting cut toward each other [photo 13], then walk around each other. 
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[5] B, do an overturned block, then a dragging cut to A’s waist, then A, do an overturned block, then a dragging cut 
to B’s waist [photos 17 & 18] - Do this twice. 
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[6] B, press down A’s sword [photo 40], then strike to A’s ear (“filling the ear”), [photo 22]. 
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[7] A, do a dragging cut to B’s wrist (with a flicking energy). 
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[8] Both of you, do a lifting cut toward each other, then chop at each other. 

[9] B, stab to A’s throat. 

[10] A, do a dragging action to B’s sword, then stab to his throat, [photos 11 & 12] 

[11] Both of you, perform active sword circling. 
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[12] A, perform horizontal stirring, [photo 37] 
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[13] B, strike to A’s head. 
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[14] A, strike to B’s leg. 
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[15] B, check to A’s wrist, [photo 34] 
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[16] A, do a dragging cut to B’s wrist (getting into the “guarding the gate” posture), [photo 5] 

TticMo 

[17] B, do a left check to A’s wrist. 

[18] A, do a drawing cut to B’s wrist, then stab to his chest. 
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[19] B, check to A’s wrist. 
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[20] A, do a dragging cut to B’s wrist (“guarding the gate”). 

T»o 

[21] B, do an overturned block. 
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[22] A, do a drawing cut to B’s wrist, [photo 2] 

[23] Both of you, adopt the “guarding the gate” posture. This concludes set #1. 
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Set #2: 
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[1] B, step forward and strike. 
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[2] A, strike to B's wrist, [photo 20] 
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[3] Both of you, do a lifting cut toward each other, [photo 14] 
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[4] A, stab to B’s knee (in an arrow stance). 
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[5] B, press down A’s sword, then do a dragging cut to his waist (in an arrow stance). 

[6] Both of you, do an overturned flick toward each other. 
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[7] A, tap to B’s wrist, [photo 29] 
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[8] B, step diagonally and do a stabbing flick, [photo 30] 
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[9] A, do a drawing cut. 
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[10] B, stab to A’s belly. 

[11] A, do a left check to B’s wrist, [photo 34] 
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[12] Both of you, chop at each other. 
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[13] B, do a reverse strike to B’s ear. 

[14] A, do a reverse strike to B’s wrist, [photo 24] 
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[15] B, do a drawing cut to A’s thigh, [photo 4] 

[16] Both of you, stab to your opponent’s wrist, do a drawing cut to his waist, then walk around each other [photo 
3] - Do this twice. 
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[17] B, strike to A’s head, [photo 21] 

[18] A, do a dragging cut to B’s wrist, then do a reverse strike. 
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[19] Both of you, do a lifting cut toward each other, [photo 15] then return to the guarding posture. This concludes 
set #2. 

Set #3: 
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[1] B, chop to As head, [photo 32] 
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[2] A, block B’s sword, then do a dragging cut to his waist. 
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[3] B, block to A’s wrist, then do a dragging cut to his waist, [photo 19] 

[4] A, block to B’s wrist, then do a dragging cut to his waist. 
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[5] B, block to A’s wrist, then do a dragging cut to his waist. 

[6] A, block to B’s wrist. 
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[7] B, press down A’s sword, then do a reverse strike to his ear (“filling the ear”). 
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[8] A, do a vertical-blade dragging cut (with a flicking energy). 
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[9] B, do a lifting cut. 
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[10] A, step forward, cover B’s wrist, and strike, [photo 23] 
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[11] B, step forward, cover A’s wrist, and strike. 
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[12] Both of you, walk around each other, both do an opposite drawing cut [one doing drawing from above while 
the other does drawing from below] toward each other. 

[13] B, stab to A’s belly. 

[14] A, block to B's wrist, [photo 16] 
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[15] Both of you, coil around your opponent’s wrist, then return to the guarding posture. This concludes set #3. 
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Set #4: 
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[1] A, do a clearing cut. [photo 41] 
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[2] B, perform active sword circling, your hand lifted. 

[3] Both of you, perform active sword circling, [photos 9 & 10] 
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[4] B, perform passive sword circling, your hand lifted. 
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[5] Both of you, perform passive sword circling. 

[6] B, advance with stirring, [photo 38] 
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[7] Both of you, stir, [photo 39] 

[8] B, do a drawing cut. 
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[9] Both of you, advance and retreat with drawing and dragging [photos 7 & 8] - Do this three times. 
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[10] B, flick. 

[11] A, do a drawing cut. 
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[12] B, step forward and stab. 
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[13] Both of you, press down your opponent’s sword. 
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[14] A, strike to B’s thigh, then do a reverse strike to his ear. 
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[15] B, do a vertical-blade dragging cut. [photo 6] 
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[16] Both of you, do a lifting cut toward each other, then return to the guarding posture. This concludes set #4. 
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Set #5: 

[1] Both of you get into a crouched posture. 
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[2] A, stab (half passive grip). 
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[3] B, strike to A’s wrist. 

[4] A, raise your sword and do a horizontal check, [photo 33] 
ilS'®So 

[5] Both of you, check to your opponent’s wrist, [photo 35] 
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[6] Both of you, do a lifting cut toward each other, then walk around each other. 
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[7] A, do an upright flick (half passive grip). 

[8] B, do a dragging to A’s wrist (putting you into the guarding posture). 

[9] A, advance and do a reverse block (half passive grip). 
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[10] B, do a drawing cut to A’s body, then check to his wrist. 

[11] A, step forward and check B’s wrist. 
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[12] B, do a reverse check to A’s wrist, [photo 36] 

[13] A, do a drawing cut to B's hand, then check his wrist. 

[14] B, do a drawing cut to A’s hand, then check his wrist. 

[15] A, do a dragging cut to B’s thigh, then switch feet and stab to his waist. 
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[16] B, switch feet and stab to A’s waist. 

[17] A, do a horizontal drawing cut. 
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[18] B, stab to A’s chest (performing GOLDEN ROOSTER STANDS ON ONE LEG), [photo 26] 
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[19] A, do a horizontal-blade dragging cut. 
ilflo 

[20] Both of you, do a lifting cut toward each other, return to the guarding posture, then get into a crouched 
posture. 
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[21] B, stab to A’s chest. 
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[22] A, do a horizontal strike. 
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[23] Both of you, do a lifting cut toward each other. 
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[24] Both of you, chop at each other. 
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[25] Both of you, stab at each other. 

[26] A, block to B’s wrist. 
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[27] B, turn over your wrist and stab, [photo 27] 
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[28] A, cover B’s wrist and stab. 
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[29] Both of you, turn around, chop at each other, return to the guarding posture, then finish with the closing 
posture. 
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These sparring sets are constructed of the thirteen techniques - the ways they are applied and the ways they adapt 
to each other. When practicing these sparring sets, examine what comes at you and consider what you will send 
out, always acting in accordance with your training in those techniques. When beginning to learn these sets, it 
should be slow instead of fast, deliberate instead of rushed. Your postures should be perfect and your techniques 
should be genuine. Sometimes during the sets, you will have to take note of the difference between combat and 
training, and that the training in these sets will give you only a general sense of it. 

Note: 

Since A and B do different things, one person should learn one role while another learns the other. You should 
both practice your roles until you are thoroughly familiar with them, then trade places. Once A is skillful at being 
A, he changes to become B, and B changes to become A. Hopefully each person will then come to know both roles 
equally. Of this material, what Li Jinglin passed down amounts finally to only these six large sections [including 
the material below in the tenth chapter]. Simply put, they are the “six sets” or the “sparring sets” [of Wudang 
Sword]. 
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TEN: LIVELY-STEPPING SPARRING SET 
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[1] A & B, both of you perform the initiating posture, then stab toward each other. 
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[2] A, perform a covering step while pressing down B’s sword, then step forward performing “filling the ear”. 

[3] Both of you, block to your opponent’s wrist, then do a leading cut to his waist, then walk around each other. 
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[4] A, strike to B’s ear (“filling the ear”). 
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[5] B, strike to A’s wrist, then to his ear (“filling the ear”). 

[6] A, strike to B’s wrist, then both of you walk around each other. 
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[7] Both of you, strike to your opponent’s ear, then stab to his wrist, then strike to his head, and perform 
horizontal stirring. 
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[8] A, check to B’s thigh. 
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[9] B, strike to A’s wrist. 
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[10] Both of you, perform active sword circling, then perform passive sword circling, then perform vertical 
stirring. 
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[11] B, stab. 
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[12] A, do a dragging cut. 
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[13] Both of you, stab. 

[14] A, push out with your left hand. 

[15] B, perform “sweeping the hall”. 

[16] A, jump and strike to B’s head. 
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[17] B, do a reverse strike to A’s wrist. 
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[18] A, do a horizontal-blade dragging cut to B's waist, then turn around and strike to B’s wrist. 
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[19] B, turn around and strike to A’s wrist, then to his ear. 
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[20] A, stab to B’s wrist. 
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[21] Both of you, return to “guarding the main gate”, then finish with the closing posture. 
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ELEVEN: FREE SPARRING METHODS 
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Free sparring divides into three methods: 

1. Standing in one place and stabbing at each other, emphasizing the suppleness of the wrist. This gets mind, 
eye, and hand to work together as one. 

2. Walk around, attacking each other using both hand techniques and footwork. 

3. Make use of hand techniques, footwork, and body maneuvering. Suddenly go forward, then suddenly back. 
Draw attention to one side, then attack the other. Be above, then below. Then rush in, taking him by surprise. 

Your sword moves like lightning. Your body moves like a dragon. 

Note: 

Free sparring with swords is like empty-hand free sparring in that it too prepares you for real situations. If you are 
not yet adept at free sparring with a sword, you cannot yet engage in sword fighting. However, if you are not up to 
a good standard of skill in the lively-stepping sparring-set, you cannot even begin to practice free sparring. This is 
why skipping ahead in the training is forbidden. 
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TWELVE: CENTRAL EMPTINESS SONG 
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When the center of the hand is empty, it makes the sword lively. 




When the center of the foot is empty, it makes the step nimble. 

When the center of the headtop is empty, it makes body and eye work as one. 
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THIRTEEN: SWORD PRACTICE SONG 
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Your mind is like a commanding officer, 

and your hands, feet, waist, and hips are like his troops. 

With internal power being stored in your elixir field, 

there is sure to be sufficient essence, energy, spirit, and courage. 

When both internal and external skill are ardently cultivated, 

your body and sword merge into one, and thereby the Way is achieved. 

Note: 

Your “elixir field” is like a warehouse. It is where internal power is stored up. Your body and sword merging into 
one means that your sword has become like a part of your body. Your internal power should always be able to 
penetrate straight to the sword tip, turning it into something that must be avoided. 
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EOURTEEN: THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SWORD PRACTICE 
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1. eye movements 

2. hand techniques 

3. body standards 

4. footwork 



FIFTEEN: THE SPIRIT OF SWORD PRACTICE 
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1. courage 

2. inner power 

3. decisiveness 

4. imperturbable calm 

The fundamentals are the four external essentials. The kinds of spirit are the internal essentials. When the 
internal and external are perfected, you will be almost there. 



Note: 

Internal power is not at all like the clumsiness of ferocious strength. However, without long-term training, proper 
teaching, and willpower, you will never be able to proclaim success. Therefore practitioners of the sword art 
engage in long practice of internal boxing arts to store up internal power. Internal power comes about gradually 
and cannot be attained in a day. 
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SIXTEEN: SECRETS OF USING THE SWORD 
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It is entirely a matter of seeing the situation evolve. (This has to do with the eye movements.) 

“Once he takes even the slightest action, I have already acted.” (This has to do with the hand techniques.) 

“With movement there is adaptation.” (This has to do with the body standards.) 

“And with adaptation there is transformation.” (This has to do with the footwork.) [Huang considered these 
quotes to be from Yang Jianhou.] 

Eye, hand, body, and step all come down to a single word: movement. To be as close as two inches is a very 
dangerous range indeed. (This has to do with courage.) 

The sword does not leave your hand, nor does your hand touch the sword. (This has to do with your 
decisiveness and composure.) 



Note: 

The sword is called the “king of short weapons”, for every edge of the blade is a cutting edge. Therefore its use is 
very different from a saber. The currently fashionable sword methods are mostly drawn from saber methods, and 
no matter how dazzling such swordwork is, it is really just flashy saber-wielding, unworthy of praise. 
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SEVENTEEN: CUSTOMIZED SWORDS 
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The famous generals and heroes of ancient times wielded weapons that differed in size and weight. Whether or 
not they could charge toward enemy lines and come away victorious entirely depended on perfection of skill and 
awareness of their surroundings. It was never the case that the larger was bound to defeat the smaller or the 
heavier was bound to defeat the lighter. With a slight understanding of martial arts history, anyone will fully 
realize this. 

Our bodies are all different right from the start and develop to become even more different Thus the differences 
in the length and weight of the weapons we use entirely depend on our body size, and it is always the case that the 
weapons most fitting for our use are the ones we can wield with nimbleness and control with ease. We are then to 
consider the quality of the material used in its making and if it is put together the way we would like. The Wudang 
sword hilt for instance is different from the norm, the corners angled upward for the special purposes of catching 
the opponent's sword and taking advantage of his force to injure his body or hand. 

Skill is entirely a matter of using the duality of passive and active, not trying to impress people with flashy 
maneuvers. Martial arts beginners should strongly give attention to this point. If not, then when you find yourself 
in an emergency, you will not be able to make your sword do what you want. 

The Wudang sword art divides into the use of a training sword and a performance sword. The training sword is 
made from either chestnut or sandlewood, whereas the performance sword is made from purified steel. 

For a training sword, if you are below six feet and under a hundred and twenty pounds, you are of a normal 
build. Your wooden training sword should in overall length be between three feet (English feet) and three feet, six 
inches. The sword handle should be between six inches and eight inches. The weight should be between fourteen 
and eighteen ounces. The center of balance should at the center of the entire length. If it is overly light, you will 
not be able to increase your wrist strength. If on the other hand it is overly heavy, it will cause your forearm and 
wrist to become habitually awkward, and you will be unable to obtain a lively and nimble skillfulness. See photo 
42: 
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For a performance sword, ideally it should be a steel sword with some springiness to it. If you are of a normal 
build, the length should be the same as your training sword, but the weight should be reduced to about eighty 
percent the weight of your training sword [therefore between about eleven and fourteen ounces]. If it is either too 
long or too heavy, it will not be suitable. The center of balance needs to be nearer to the handle, otherwise it will 
not be easy to use. See photo 43: 
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EIGHTEEN: HOW TO PRACTICE THE EYE MOVEMENTS. BODY STANDARDS. HAND TECHNIQUES. AND 
FOOTWORK 
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As for the eye movements, the instant your eyes focus on a spot above or below, left or right, forward or back, the 
sword in your hand at the same time reaches the target. First of all, you must daily calm your spirit with silent 
meditation to nourish your vision. Seeing clearly or not clearly depends entirely on your pupils expanding or 
contracting, and on your eyelids opening wide or squinting. To put it another way, it is all a matter of making a 
focal point down the line of sight resolve upon an object. Bringing the point into focus makes the object clear, 
whereas if the point is not brought into focus, the object will be indistinct. 

You must cultivate spirit so as to fill your eyes with strength and the ability for instant expanding or 
contracting, opening or squinting. But the practice method is a daily training. Each day, in the full light of day, 
look around you in front and behind, to the left and right, up and down. When looking at specific things, words 
are best. Start by looking at large words nearby, then move on to smaller words farther away. [Apparently it would 
help to fill your practice space with varying sizes of Chinese poetry after all.] Furthermore, as soon as a word 




comes into focus, the sword in your hand should stab toward it. You should then practice this method also at 
sunset, at dusk, and in the dark. Do it every morning and evening, a hundred reps each. Neither slacken nor give 
up. 

Eyesight within the sword art is not a matter of looking at anything for a long time, simply seeing it keenly. 
Avoid excessive reading of tiny print, and the consuming of garlic and spices [i.e. foods that might make the eyes 
water], and alcohol. Rage and lust are also to be avoided. 
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The hand techniques have to do with the movement of the entire arm. Your shoulders should release downward, 
your elbows should adjust quickly, and your wrists should be loose but strong. It is especially important in the 
sword art to train all three sections of your arm, not like in the spear or halberd arts, in which they can be mostly 
ignored. Yet while the importance of the three is easy to discuss, if you want to easily make actual use of them, you 
will be unable to do so proficiently without training over a long period. 

Most will grasp the sword too tightly, a “lifeless grip”. What is good about it is that you will not easily lose your 
sword, but it has the drawback of making you unable to wield your sword in a lively way. The grip in the Wudang 
sword art is more relaxed, a “lively grip”, which makes you able to wield your sword in a more lively way, but 
unless you get the knack of it over a long period of training, it may render your sword easily struck from your hand 
by an opponent. 

This grip uses the thumb, middle, and ring fingers, while the forefinger and little finger remain looser, as 
though the palm can hold yet a little more. When striking or stabbing, your sword’s profound liveliness will 
outmatch those using the “lifeless grip”, but the training method will require more time. 

During practice, power comes from your elixir field, issues from your lower back, goes through your arm, and 
reaches the sword tip. In the sword arts, this is called the “power path”. This level of skill needs both internal and 
external practice, both contemplation and experience in order to develop it. It was said by previous generations: 
“By understanding this central concept, you will become enlightened to the method. If you do not understand this 
central concept, you will practice your whole life in vain.” 
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The footwork in the sword art is the means by which you attain your objective in a fight. If your footwork is not 
good, then despite mastery in the body standards and hand techniques, you will remain incapable of defeating the 
opponent. The footwork must be three things: fast, stable, and light. 

In the beginning, step with the outer edges of your feet rather than touching down the whole sole of the foot, 
which would slow down the lifting and lowering of your steps. You will in the beginning probably get some aching 
in the soles of your feet and your stepping will not seem very steady, but you must not give up due to these things. 
Practice in this way advancing, retreating, stepping diagonally, and stepping to the side. You must do a session of 
this every morning and evening. After a while, the sides of your feet will have tougher skin and bone, the aching 
will naturally disappear, and your steps will be both steady and swift. 

The entire leg divides into the sections of hip, knee, and foot. The three sections must go through flexibility 
training. Practice these things every day: press your knees, [i.e. With one leg slightly squatting and the other 
straightened a half step in front of you, press the knee of the straightened leg to loosen the hamstrings.], open 
your hips [with either a butterfly stretch or a straddle stretch], pull your feet [with both legs outstretched in front 
of you on the floor or one foot at a time], and lift your legs [either by placing your foot on higher and higher ledges 
or by performing swinging kicks toward the top of your own head]. Practice these things even more ardently in the 
summer. After three years of this, your legs will be very flexible and your steps will be agile and quick. 
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The body standards are four crucial things expressed during the alternations of advance and retreat, and which 
compensate for the inadequacies of hand techniques and footwork: contain your chest and pluck up your back, 
keep your spine erect, keep your waist lively and your torso limber, and sink energy to your elixir field. Collectively 
these are called the body standards and are to be performed by all who practice martial arts, be it a boxing art or a 
sword art. 

1. If you do not contain your chest and pluck up your back, you will be unable to adapt and gain the upper hand, 
for if you are sticking out your chest and arching your back, your movements are sure to be stiff and powerless. 

2. If your spine is not erect, you will be unable to get your posture to be correct. With your spine askew, your 
limbs will be misplaced, causing your movements and angles to also be incorrect. 

3. If your waist is not lively and your torso is not limber, you will be unable to powerfully attack. The body’s 
power always comes from the waist. If you are able to use your waist, your strength will last longer and be 
abundant, but if you instead attack an opponent relying on just the strength of your arms, you will never be able to 
carry out your objective. 

4. If energy does not sink to your elixir field, you will not be able to fight for a long period. When two people 
fight, their fire will already be rising. If energy does not sink to your elixir field, you will pant until your throat is 
dry, your vision will blur, and your footing will become unsteady. 

These four things are the most essential body standards and are intimately connected to eye movement and 
footwork. Beginners will tend to easily overlook them, being unaware that within the sword art it is the body 
standards that are the most weighty consideration, and thus we should not be afraid to reiterate them constantly. 
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The ways of eye, hand, step, and body are each of them methods of assisting the sword art, and thus they are the 
most important things in the art to train. Please do not ignore them. 

SONG OF EYE, HAND, STEP, AND BODY 
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If your hands arrive without your feet, 
you will be taking too much of a risk. 

If you lower your head and bend at the waist, 
your training has truly not been of a high level. 

If energy is sinking deeply within your abdomen, 
you will meet the opponent like a burning fire. 

When your eyes, feet, and hands arrive in unison, 
then you may regard your skill as profound. 
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Li Jingling, called Fangchen, as well as Fangcen, was from an aristocratic family in Zaoqiang county, Hebei. He 
was the youngest of five brothers, but the fourth of the brothers had died young. All of their uncles were local 
merchants, but their grandfather had been a martial artist well-known in the area between the two rivers, the 
Yangtze and Yellow. While Li was young, he was taught by his father, and he had a very heroic prowess. 

When he grew up, he did some wandering north of the Great Wall, and there met an unusual man, Chen Shijun 
of Anhui. Chen was a man of few words. He appeared and disappeared without trace, and he wore the same 
clothes regardless of winter or summer. An exponent of the Wudang branch, he was skillful in the “sky realm”, 
“ground realm”, and “human realm” sword arts. Li spent several years learning from him, then also practiced Taiji 
Boxing, long spear, Shuaijiao, and other skills, and he became very powerful in all of them. 

During the last years of the Qing Dynasty, the nation was increasingly in decline. Li wished to go to Baoding 
and train with the army, but Chen tried to dissuade him: “The purpose you have inherited from your previous life 
runs deep. You and I are bound together by fate. So far you have only learned the ‘human realm’ sword art. If you 
keep at it and learn also the ‘ground realm’ and ‘sky realm’ sword arts, then my teachings can be passed down, and 
you can become a sword hero. If you abandon this work so you can attend to some other, I can see that your skill 
will earn you a fame that will not be meager. But you will toil in vain, for you will still not have rescued the nation. 
Five years from now, you will have gradually become a star. But ten years from you, you will be posted to some 
frontier. Then fifteen years from now, you will be drifting all over the country, having achieved nothing at all, 
either for others or for yourself. Remember this: twenty years from now, we might bump into each other again on 
some river.” 

However, Li was intent upon serving the nation and ultimately parted ways with Chen and went into the army 
at the Baoding Accelerated Training School. He then held up his weapon, spurred his horse on, and dominated the 
battlefield, defeating Wu Ziyu at Guandong and smashing Feng Huanzhang at Nankou. He led over a hundred 
thousand troops beyond the Great Wall, entering and exiting the passes many times. Bearing his teeth and 
planting flags, his time in the army was glorious. He often used his martial arts to personally instruct his officers 
and men, giving them the respect due to brothers, fathers, and sons. For that reason, his troops would charge into 
battle courageously, and were able to seize victory with swords or fighting hand-to-hand. 

While in the northeast, Japanese swordsmen often challenged him, and were always defeated. They asked him 
to teach them his skill, to which he consented but never made good on because he considered the Japanese to be 
sneaky and cruel, as well as hard to coexist with. 

He spent his spare time teaching members of his own family, and thus most in his family are capable with a 
sword. He had three wives, two sons. His eldest son, Shugang, is a doctor of medicine, while his second son, 
Shuzhen, is a graduate of the Japan Noncommissioned Officers School. He had a daughter as well, but she has no 
husband as yet. 

Li served as Marshal of Tianjin, but was at odds with Zhang Yuting, the commander over all eastern provinces. 
So he resigned and wandered south, followed the Yangtze to the sea, then went on to Guangdong to be with 
colleagues who had advanced the revolution. Then in 1927, the National Revolutionary Army crossed the Yangtze 
during the Northern Expedition. Commander-in-Chief Chiang Kai-shek was inclined to rely on Li’s planning and 
thereby succeeded in unifying the nation. 

Without claiming any credit for his services, Li then went to Nanjing and organized the Central Martial Arts 
Institute. His hope was to inspire our national spirit, to strengthen the masses and save the nation. Therefore he 
arranged the National Martial Arts Gathering. 

I received personal instruction from him. I then wrote it all down into this book and presented it to him for his 
approval. After reading it through, he told me: “You’ve managed to make a record of the essentials. This will be 
helpful to your fellow students. Actually, I’ve wanted to do this for years now, but never had the chance. Go ahead 
and publish it.” I still seem to hear his words of instruction, even though the wise man has since withered away. I 




cherish the memory of his noble demeanor and I cannot help but miss his lofty integrity. 
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RECENT LINEAGE OF THE WUDANG SWORD ART 



Chen Shijun > General Li Jinglin 
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Li Jinglin > Shi Chengzhi, Zhang Changyi, Han Qingtang (who has since passed on), Li Qinglan (passed on), 
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Guo Xiansan (colleague at the Shandong Martial Arts Institute), Guo Qifeng, Yang Deshan, Zhang Changsheng, Li 
Shutong, Zhang Jinrong, Zhang Yingzhen, Liang Zhenying, 
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Zheng Bingyuan, Gao Shouwu, Huang Yuanxiu, Jin Yiming, Wu Xingu, Zhang Cunzhou, Jiang Guizhi (colleague 
in the Tianjin Martial Arts Society), Liu Chenghu, 
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Wan Laisheng, Lin Zhiyuan, Ye Dami, Cao Yanhai, Zhang Xiaotian, Zhang Xiaocai, Chu Guiting, Chen Zu’an, 
Yuan Wei, Qian Xiqiao, 
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Shen Erqiao (passed on), Zhang Dianqing (passed on), Hao Jiajun, Gao Zhendong, Chen Weiming (colleague at 
the Achieving Softness Boxing Society), Zhan Daoxin, 
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Hu Fengshan, Sun Zhendai, Zhu Guozhen, Zhu Guolu, Su Jingyou, Guo Shiquan, Ma Chengzhi, Wu Chongren 
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Huang Yuanxiu > Chen Zhaoxiang, Jiang Guanghua, Ye Jingcheng, Sheng Zhongtai 
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Ye Jingcheng > Yang Guozhi 
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Ye Dami > Pu Yu (female), Ye Jiling (colleagues in the Wudang Boxing Society) 
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Chu Guiting > Teng Nanxuan, Sun Zhongying (army officers in Nanjing) 

Note: 

Li taught a great many students. Presented in this are merely the ones I know of. The others will be listed in a 
second edition. 



SWORD HISTORY 
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When we examine for the beginning of swords, it is in the time of the Yellow Emperor, when Chi You built up an 
army to rebel against him. He battled with the emperor, who then captured him and had him executed. That was 
the point when weapons began to be in great use. The “Record of the Great Yellow Emperor's Eastern Travels” 
says: “The emperor had copper taken from Mt. Shou to be made into a sword, and he had it engraved with 
astrological text in ancient script.” Guanzi, chapter 77 says: “A mountain in Ge Lu burst and [produced flooding 
which] brought forth gold. Chi You received it and worked with it to make swords, armor, spears, and halberds.” It 
is evident from these examples that swordsmithing was invented very early. 

It says in the Record of Recollected Lost Works [book 1]: “Master Zhuanxu Gaoyang possessed the swords of 
Shadowmaker and Skyflyer. If armies came from anywhere, the swords flew up, pointed in their direction, and cut 
them down. When not in use, they roared in their case like a dragon and a tiger.” Although this scenario is a story 
of the miraculous and not to be taken seriously, the two swords of that name apparently do exist and are not 
fantastical. 

In the beginning of the Xia Dynasty, Emperor Yu had a sword made and stored it away at Mt. Huiji. King 
Kongjia had iron taken from Mt. Ox Head and made into a sword with his name engraved on it. King Taijia of the 
Shang Dynasty had a sword made called Assured Glory. King Wuding had a sword made called Shining Courage. 
These descriptions can all be examined in books. 

The Duke of Zhou finalized the Rites of Zhou, in which the standards for making swords are detailed in the 
“Record of Artisans”. King Zhao had five swords made and each sent to one of the five sacred mountains. They 
were all inscribed with “Pressing Down the Mountains To Hoist Up the Way of the King”. In the reign of King Mu, 
the western barbarians presented him with the Kunwu sword. It cut through jade as though it was but mud. This 
shows that swords were not only commonly used within China, but also in neighboring territories. 

In the Spring & Autumn and Warring States eras, from court officials above to the multitude below, most wore 
swords, and so there was an esteem at that time for the martial quality. Ji Zha went north to Xu, and there the 
Prince of Xu admired his sword. When Zilu visited Confucius for the first time, he had an impressive cap on his 
head and a sword at his waist. Both of these examples demonstrate this common esteem. 

Then there was the expertise of Ou Ye and Gan Jiang at casting swords, well-known in the kingdoms of Wu and 
Yue, and the successful battlefield use of the swords Tai’E and Dragon Well, praised in Jingchu. Swords in those 
days were therefore not only a customary display of martial respect, they were also able to intimidate armies. In 
the dynasties of Qin and Han, the First Qin Emperor had a sword made called Establishing Qin to display his 
martial prowess, the Han emperor Gaozu obtained the sword called Red Clouds and slew the white serpent with it, 
starting the revolt that would lead to the ousting of the Qin Dynasty, and before the emperor Guangwu was in 
power, he obtained from Mt. E in the Nanyang region a sword called Elegant Overlord. 

Because sword history goes back do far, the sword has gradually become something supernatural. During the 
Wei-Jin period, Emperor Wu of Wei [Cao Cao] obtained from a secluded valley a sword on which was already 
written in gold his style name of “Mengde”. The Jin emperor Xiaowu had a sword buried at the summit of Mt. Hua 
that was engraved with “Magic Sword”. Lei Huan noticed a strange energy up in the sky between the 
constellations of Ox and Ladle, and thereby understood there was a precious sword below in Fengcheng. The 
Liang emperor Wu commanded Tao Hongjing to make thirteen magic swords using all five metals - gold, silver, 
copper, iron, tin - combined. 

In the Tang Dynasty, Zhenyuan era, General Nie Feng of Weibo had a daughter who would later be known as 
the Nie the Hermit Woman. When she was a girl, there was an old nun who taught her the sword art. She later got 
married, then entered the service of the governor Liu Wu, then [after saving his life with magic, she] disappeared 
[to live up to her name]. 

It says in the History of Song [Bios, part 216]: “There was a reclusive man of Guanxi, Lii Dongbin, who 
possessed the sword art. He was over a hundred years old and still had the face of a boy. His steps were nimble 
and quick. In an instant, he could cover thirty miles. Everyone considered him to be an immortal.” His fame then 
grew, but he managed to escape the call of the Huang Chao Rebellion by going to Mt. Zhongnan to live in 
seclusion, and was never seen again. 

The use of swords was widespread. Because of this, skill with a sword was then considered to be an art. It has 
been taught by women and practiced in foreign lands. Gradually it came to be used by novelists as the basis for 
tales of upholding justice and punishing traitors, but the magical nonsense that appears in such stories has led to 
a corrupted interpretation, distorting and destroying the truth of the sword. 




What really matters is that the sword is one of the weapons. Practicing with it develops the sinews and bones, 
and the use of it can oppose enemies and defend the self. This has been the case from ancient times to this day. 



OUTLINE OF THE ANCIENT STANDARDS FOR MAKING SWORDS 
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The standards for making swords are recorded in the “Record of Artisans” in the Rites of Zhou. Swords have two 
“edges” and a “spine”. From the spine to the edge is called the “sacrificer”, or the “blade”. The divider between 
blade and handle is called the “hilt”. The handle itself is called the “stalk”. At the end of the stalk is a ring called 
the “pommel”. See the drawing below for these usages: 
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The measurements of each part [from the “Record of Artisans” - the method of Master Tao] : 

The width of the blade is two and a half inches, and is divided into two edges. 

According to Wang Zhaoyu: “The spine is high in the middle and diminishes quickly toward the edge.” 
According to Master Zhao: “From the spine to either edge is an inch and a quarter.” 

The width of the blade is the same as the circumference of the stalk, and the length of the stalk is twice that. 
According to Zheng E: “The stalk is the pommel [handle], and the handle is called the ‘grip’, because the stalk is 
what you hold, and thus it is ’within your grip’. It is like the stalk of a plant. That is why it is called a ‘stalk’. The 




width of the blade is the same as the circumference of the handle, two and a half inches. The length of the handle 
is double that, thus five inches.” 

The stalk is in the middle and the pommel [or “the setter”] is behind it. 

The pommel is wider than the stalk. “The stalk is in the middle and the pommel is behind it” means that when 
the blade is in front, the stalk is in the middle, the pommel behind it [when holding the sword straight out in front 
of you]. The pommel is slightly wider than the stalk to keep the stalk from slipping out of your grasp, making it 
easier to control the sword. 

The double- edged blade goes out from the wider hilt that surrounds it. 

According to Master Jia: “The ‘wider hilt’ is what the blade and handle are connected through... By ‘surrounds’ 
is meant ‘encircle’.” [i.e. It extends slightly beyond the width that the edges reach to.] According to Zheng 
Kangcheng: “The width of this through-piece to either side is one and three-tenths inches. [The full width of the 
hilt is thus two and three-fifths inches, making it a mere tenth of an inch wider overall than the blade.] 

According to Zheng E: “Always in making swords, there is a tip, edge, spine, pommel, and grip. The edge is 
sharpened, the tip razor sharp. The spine is the trunk and the pommel is the root. The pommel is attached to the 
grip. For gentlemen to be able to use swords against evildoers, the sizes and lengths cannot be decided casually, 
and therefore there are standards such as these.” 

The sizes and lengths of swords are: 

(1) When the body length is five times the handle length and the weight is nine libra, it is called an 'above 
model', and worn by those of above-average build. (2) When the body length is four times the handle length and 
its weight is seven libra, it is called a 'middle model', and worn by those of average build. (3) When the body 
length is three times the handle length and its weight is five libra, it is called a below model', and worn by those 
of below- average build. 

According to Zheng E: “People are not all the same size or have the same length of limbs. When making swords 
that will be worn, it is not really for the sake of a handsome appearance. A person should be able to conveniently 
use it. Therefore there are three models of sword to accommodate the three builds of people, so that they can each 
wield their swords in whatever way is necessary and do so easily. 

“[1] The length of the stalk is five inches, and the sword body is five times that length, thus the overall length is 
three feet [a Chinese foot containing ten “inches”]. The weight is nine “libra”, thus three pounds, twelve ounces. 
This is the heaviest of swords, therefore it is called an ‘above model’. This is for those able to win just because of 
their reach and strength, hence ‘it is worn by those of above-average build’. 

“[2] The sword body is four times the stalk length, thus the overall length is two feet, five inches. The weight is 
seven libra, thus two pounds, fourteen [and two-thirds] ounces. Its length and weight are medium, therefore it is 
called a ‘middle model’. 

It is appropriate for those of average build to wear it, hence ‘it is worn by those of average build’. 

“[3] The sword body is only three times the stalk length, thus the overall length is two feet. The weight is five 
libra, thus two pounds, one and two-thirds ounces. It is light and short, therefore it is called a ‘below model’. It 
can be worn by those who are shorter and weaker [hence ‘it is worn by those of below- average build’].” 
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Note: 

Six and slightly over a half [closer to six and a third] ounces [modern ounces] is equivalent to a “libra”. In the 
ancient system of weights, ten “grains” makes one “scruple”, ten “scruples” makes one “dram”, and twenty-four 
“drams” makes one “ounce”. The ancient “ounce” is considered equivalent to only half the modern ounce, and 
therefore an ancient “pound” is treated as only half a modern pound. 
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[A LIST OF FAMOUS SWORDS THROUGHOUT CHINESE HISTORY] (including sword name, era it was made, 
material used to make it, what was engraved on it, sword length, and notes for reference) 

[1] Xuanyuan’s Sword 

[era:] made for the Yellow Emperor 

[made of:] made of copper from Mt. Shou 




[engraved on it:] astrological text in ancient script 

[for reference:] The “Record of the Great Yellow Emperor’s Eastern Travels” says that the Emperor died and was 
buried at Mt Qiao. Five hundred years later there was a landslide. The chamber was empty except for his sword. 
And then one day it too was lost. 

[2] Shadowmaker & Skyflyer 
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[era:] Emperor Zhuanxu 

[for reference:] It says in the Record of Recollected Lost Works [book 1] that Master Zhuanxu Gaoyang possessed 
these swords. “If armies came from anywhere, the swords flew up, pointed in their direction, and cut them down. 
[When not in use,] they roared in their case like a dragon and a tiger.” 

[3] Yu’s Sword 
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[era:] Xia Dynasty, made for Emperor Yu 
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[engraved on it:] On the inside blade surface was engraved the twenty-eight zodiac constellations, and on the 
outer surface was written the names of the planets and a list of mountains and rivers. 

[for reference:] It was stored away at Mt. Huiji. 



[4] Qi’s sword 

[era:] Xia Dynasty, made King Qi 
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[made of:] copper 
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[length:] three feet, nine inches 

[for reference:] It was later stored away at Mt. Qinwang. 

[5] Taikang’s sword 

[era:] Xia Dynasty, made for King Taikang 
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[made of:] copper 
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[length:] three feet, two inches 
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[for reference:] It was made on the third day of year 28 of the cycle, twenty-ninth year of Taikang’s reign. 
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[6] The Maintaining Sword 
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[era:] Xia Dynasty, made for King Kongjia 

[made of:] iron from Mt. Ox Head 
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[engraved on it:] “Maintain” 
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[length:] four feet, one inch 




[for reference:] This sword engraved “Maintain” was made in year 41 of the cycle, ninth year of Kongjia’s reign of 
thirty-one years. 



[7] Assured Glory 

[era:] Yin Dynasty, made for Taijia 

[engraved on it:] “Assured Glory” in ancient seal script 
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[length:] two feet 

[for reference:] This sword engraved “Assured Glory” was made in year 1 of the cycle, fourth year Taijia’s reign of 
thirty-two years. 



[8] Shining Courage 
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[era:] Yin Dynasty, made for King Wuding 

[engraved on it:] “Shining Courage” in ancient seal script 
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[length:] three feet 

[for reference:] This sword engraved “Shining Courage” was made in year 55 of the cycle, first year of Wuding’s 
reign of fifty-nine years. 
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[9] Concealing Light, Carrying Shadow, Night Visible 
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[era:] Yin Dynasty 

[for reference:] It says in Liezi [chapter 5]: “An ancestor of Wei Kongzhou obtained some precious swords of a Yin 
emperor. If even a boy wears one of them, he can scare off whole armies... One is called Concealing Light, the 
second is called Carrying Shadow, and the third is called Night Visible.” 

[10] Pressing Down the Mountains To Hoist Up the Way of the King 
[era:] Zhou Dynasty, made for King Zhao 
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[engraved on them:] “Pressing Down the Mountains To Hoist Up the Way of the King” in ancient seal script 
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[length:] five feet 

[for reference:] Five swords engraved “Pressing Down the Mountains To Hoist Up the Way of the King” were 
made in year 19 of the cycle, second year of King Zhao’s reign of fifty-one years, and each was delivered to one of 
the five sacred mountains. 
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[11] The Kunwu Sword 

[era:] Zhou Dynasty, reign of King Mu, presented by the western barbarians 
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[made of:] tempered steel 
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[length:] one foot, eight inches 




[for reference:] It cut through jade as though it was but mud. 
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[12] Greatness 
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[era:] Zhou Dynasty, made for King Jian 
[engraved on it:] “Greatness” in large seal script 
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[length:] three feet 

[for reference:] It was made in year 10 of the cycle, first year [585 BC] of King Jian’s reign of fourteen years. 
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[13] Gan Jiang & Mo Ye 
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[era:] Spring & Autumn period - kingdom of Wu, made by Gan Jiang and Mo Ye 
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[made of:] iron 

[for reference:] It says in the Spring & Autumn Annals [first year (514 BC) of King Helu’s reign]: “The Wu king 
Helu had Gan Jiang make two swords... Gan Jiang’s wife Mo Ye cut off her hair and nails and through it all into 
the furnace... When the swords were completed, the masculine one was called Gan Jiang and the feminine one 
was called Mo Ye.” 
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[14] The Five Swords of Yue 

[era:] Spring & Autumn period - kingdom of Yue, made by Ou Ye 
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[made of:] copper and tin [i.e. bronze] 
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[for reference:] It says in the 
Unique Books of Yue 

[part 13]: “Ou Ye made use of the spirit of Nature and of his own skill to make five swords [three large and two 
small], called Deep River, Pure Hook, Conquering Evil, Fish Guts, and Big Watchtower.” 

[15] The Eight Swords of Yue 

[era:] Spring & Autumn period - kingdom of Yue, workers ordered by King Goujian of Yue to make these swords 
[made of:] gold 

[for reference:] It says in the Record of Recollected Lost Works [book 10]: “King Goujian of Yue made sacrifice of 
a white horse and a white cow to the spirits of Mt. Kunwu, then had eight swords made, called Sun-Hider, Water- 
Breaker, Soul-Shifter, Hanging Scissors, Frightening Salamander, Soul-Extinguisher, Repulsing Evil, and True 
Hardness.” 
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[16] Dragon Well, Tai’E, Achievement-Declarer 
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[era:] Spring & Autumn period - kingdom of Chu, Ou Ye and Gan Jiang ordered by the King of Chu to make these 
swords 

[made of:] iron 




[for reference:] It says in the Unique Books of Yue [part 13] that the King of Chu knew about Gan Jiang in the 
kingdom of Wu and Ou Ye in the kingdom of Yue. He sent Feng Huzi to visit them and have them make three iron 
swords called Dragon Well, Tai'E, and Achievement-Declarer. 
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[17] Warning 
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[era:] Warring States periods - kingdom of Qin, made for King Zhao 

[engraved on it:] “Warning” in large seal script 
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[length:] three feet 
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[for reference:] It was made in year 43 of the cycle, first year [306 BC] of King Zhao’s reign of fifty-two years. 
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[18] Establishing Qin 
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[era:] Qin Dynasty, made for the First Emperor 

[made of:] copper taken from Beiqi 
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[engraved on it:] “Establishing Qin” in small seal script, engraved by Li Si 
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[length:] three feet, six inches 

[for reference:] It was made in year 54 of the cycle, third year [245 BC] of the First Emperor’s thirty-seven reign 
[twenty-seven years as king of Qin, plus ten years as emperor of China]. 

[19] The Magic Sword 

[era:] Qin Dynasty, obtained by the Grand Duke of Han [father of Liu Bang, who would found the Han Dynasty] 

[for reference:] It says in the “Gou Ming Jue” that before the Grand Duke was in power, he had a sword made for 
the emperor. The smith gestured at the saber the Duke was wearing at his waist, and told him: ‘If you get me a 
variety of metals to smelt, I will make a magic sword that can be used to rule the world.’ The Duke threw each of 
the metals into the furnace to be smelted. Then when the sword was finished, it was given to the Duke. 

[20] Red Clouds 

[era:] Qin Dynasty, obtained by Emperor Gaozu [Liu Bang] 
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[made of:] iron 

[engraved on it:] “Red Clouds” in large seal script 
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[length:] three feet 

for reference: During the thirty-fourth year of First Qin Emperor’s reign [214 BC], Emperor Gaozu [Liu Bang, 
soon to be emperor] obtained this sword in the southern mountains and liked to wear it as his constant attire. 
This is the sword with which he later slew the white serpent. 



[21] The Divine Tortoises 
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[era:] Han Dynasty, made for Emperor Wen 




[length:] three feet, six inches 

[for reference:] Three swords were made at the same time, each with tortoise shapes engraved on them, hence the 
name, and when the Emperor died, the order was given to take the swords into the Palace of Xuan Wu [the 
tortoise spirit of the northern sky]. 
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[22] Eight to be Obeyed 
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[era:] Han Dynasty, made for Emperor Wu 
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[engraved on them:] “Eight to be Obeyed” in small seal script 
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[length:] three feet, six inches 

[for reference:] In the fifth year of the Yuanguang era [130 BC], these swords were made and each buried in the 
five sacred mountains. 
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[23] The Maoling Sword 
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[era:] Han Dynasty, obtained by Emperor Zhao 

[engraved on it:] “Its value a thousand gold pieces, his longevity ten thousand years.” 

[for reference:] During the reign of Emperor Zhao, it was presented to him by the people of Maoling. 
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[24] Hair & Rare 

[era:] Han Dynasty, made for Emperor Xuan 

[engraved on both:] inscriptions in small seal script 
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[length:] three feet 

[for reference:] In the fourth year [70 BC] of Emperor Xuan’s reign, he had two swords made, one called Hair, the 
other called Rare, with hairs unusually dangling from their pommels, hence the names. 

[25] Fame-Spreader 

[era:] Han Dynasty, obtained by Emperor Ping 
[engraved on it:] the emperor’s name in large seal script 

[for reference:] In the first year of Emperor Ping’s five-year reign, year 58 of the cycle [1 AD], he obtained this 
sword from an excavation and had his name inscribed on it to spread his fame, and thus wore it at his side. 

[26] Victory Makes All Bow 

[era:] Xin Dynasty, made for Wang Mang 

[engraved on it:] “Victory makes all bow.” - in small seal script 
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[length:] three feet, six inches 




[for reference:] Wang Mang had made a branding iron and a magic sword, both lined with multicolored gems. 
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[27] Change Back the Nation 

[era:] Reversion to Han Dynasty [after the short-lived Xin Dynasty], made for Emperor Liu Shenggong 
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[engraved on it:] “Change hack the nation.” - in small seal script 
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[28] Elegant Overlord 
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[era:] Han Dynasty, obtained by Emperor Guangwu 
[engraved on it:] “Elegant Overlord” in small seal script 

[for reference:] Before he reigned, the emperor obtained it from Mt. E in the Nanyang region. 

[29] The Jade Sword 
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[era:] Han Dynasty, a gift from Emperor Guangwu to Feng Yi 
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[length:] seven feet 

[for reference:] It says the Bio of Feng Yi [Books of Later Han, Bios - part 7] that the Red Eyebrow rebels had 
been resupplied three times, so Feng Yi campaigned against them and then dictated terms to the western generals. 
The imperial carriage arrived in Henan and the emperor gave him a seven-foot jade sword. 
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[30] Dragon Shape 

[era:] Han Dynasty, made for Emperor Ming 

[for reference:] In the first year of Emperor Ming’s reign, year 55 of the cycle [58 AD], he had a sword made in the 
shape of a dragon. It was sunk then into the river Luo. Whenever the water had cleared, all could see it. 
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[31] The Gold Sword 
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[era:] Han Dynasty, made for Emperor Zhang 
[made of:] gold 

[for reference:] In the eighth year of Emperor Zhang’s reign [83 AD], he had this sword made and then threw it 
into the Yi River. 
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[32] Bringing Peace to Han 
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[era:] Han Dynasty, made for Emperor Shun 
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[engraved on it:] “Bringing Peace to Han” in small seal script 
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[length:] three feet, four inches 
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[for reference:] It was made in the first year of Emperor Shun’s reign [126 AD]. 




[33] Restoring the Dynasty 

[era:] Han Dynasty, made for Emperor Ling 

[engraved on them:] “Restoring the Dynasty” in small seal script 

[for reference:] In the third year of the Jianning era [170 AD], the emperor had four swords made at the same 
time, all inscribed the same. One of them later went missing. 
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[34] Mengde 
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[era:] Han Dynasty, obtained by Cao Cao 
[engraved on it:] “Mengde” in gilded characters 
[length:] three feet, six inches 

[for reference:] Presented to the emperor in the twentieth year of the Jian’an era [215 AD], this was obtained by 
Cao Cao from a secluded valley. 



[35] Si Zhao 
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[era:] Han Dynasty, obtained by the warlord Yuan Shao 
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[engraved on it:] “Si Zhao” 

[for reference:] It says in the Notes on the Ancient & Modem that while in Liyang, Yuan Shao dreamt that a holy 
man gave him a precious sword, then he awoke and felt it lying with him. On it was engraved “Si [S] Zhao [S]”, 
which seemed to form the two parts of his name, Shao [$p]. [Taken as two words together, they appropriately 
amount to “wishing to recruit”.] 
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[36] The Eight Swords of Shu 

[era:] Three Kingdoms period - kingdom of Shu, made for Emperor Zhaolie [Liu Bei] 
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[made of:] iron taken from Mt. Golden Ox 
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[length:] three feet, six inches 

[for reference:] One was for the emperor to wear, then one was for Prince Zhan, one for King Liang Li, one for 
King Lu Yong, one for Zhuge Liang, one for Guan Yu, one for Zhang Fei, and one for Zhao Yun. 
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[37] Mountain-Leveling Sword 
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[era:] Three Kingdoms period - kingdom of Shu, made for Emperor Hou Shan 
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[length:] twelve feet 

[for reference:] In the second year of the Yanxi era [239 AD], the emperor had this giant sword made to suppress 
Mt. Sword Mouth, hence the name. 



[38] Sky-Reliant & Blue Rainbow 




[era:] Three Kingdoms periods - kingdom of Wei, made for Emperor Wu 

[for reference:] They were sharp enough to cut through iron as though it was mud. The Emperor wore one and 
bestowed the other upon the Marquis Xia En. 
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[39] The Three Swords of Wei 

[era:] Three Kingdoms period - kingdom of Wei, made for Prince Cao Pi 
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[for reference:] Their names were: Flying Star, Streaming Colors, and Magnificent Iron. 
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[40] The Scholar’s Sword 

[era:] Three Kingdoms period - kingdom of Wei, presented by Yang Xiu to Emperor Cao Pi [the “scholar 
emperor”] 
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[for reference:] It says in the “Bio of Scholars” that the talented scholar Yang Xiu had given a precious sword to 
the Emperor of Wei. The emperor wore it [in remembrance of Yang after he had been executed] and let everyone 
know it was the sword of Yang Xiu. 

[41] The Six Swords of Wu 

[era:] Three Kingdoms period - kingdom of Wu, possessed by Emperor Sunquan 
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[for reference:] It says in Notes on the Ancient & Modem [book 1]: “The Emperor of Wu possessed [three precious 
sabers and also] six precious swords, which were called White Snake, Purple Lighting, Eliminating Evil, Shooting 
Star, Night Sky, and Hundred Miles.” 
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[42] Greatness of Wu 

[era:] Three Kingdoms period - kingdom of Wu, made for Emperor Sunquan 

[made of:] copper and iron from Wuchang 

[engraved on them:] “Greatness of Wu” in small seal script 

[length:] each of them three feet, nine inches 

[for reference:] In the fifth year of the Huangwu era [226 AD], the emperor had altogether a thousand of these 
swords made. 

[43] Spreading Glory 

[era:] Three Kingdoms period - kingdom of Wu, made for the ruler of Wu, Sun Liang 
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[engraved on it:] “Spreading Glory” in small seal script 

[for reference:] It was made in the second year of Emperor Sun Liang’s reign [253 AD]. 

[44] Imperial King of Wu 




[era:] Three Kingdoms period - kingdom of Wu, made for the ruler of Wu, Sun Hao 

[engraved on it:] “Imperial King of Wu" in small seal script 

[for reference:] It was made in the first year of the Jianheng era [269 AD]. 



[45] March to Glory 

[era:] Jin Dynasty, made for Emperor Huai 

[engraved on it:] “March to Glory” in small seal script 

[length:] five feet 
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[for reference:] It was made in the first year of Emperor Huai’s reign [307 AD]. 

[46] Five Directions Conforming to One 
[era:] Jin Dynasty, made for Emperor Mu 

[engraved on them:] “Five Directions Conforming to One” in clerical script 

[for reference:] These five swords were made at Mt. Fang in the fifth year of the Yonghe era [345 AD]. 

[47] The Magic Sword 

[era:] Jin Dynasty, reign of Emperor Xiaowu 
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[engraved on it:] “Magic Sword” in clerical script 
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[for reference:] In the first year of the Taiyuan era [376 AD], the emperor had this sword buried at the summit of 
Mt. Hua. 



[48] Establishing the Kingdom 

[era:] Song Dynasty, made for Emperor Wu 

[engraved on it:] “Establishing the Kingdom” in small seal script 

[for reference:] It was made in the first year of Emperor Wu’s reign [420 AD], then was later stored away in an 
attic. 

[49] Forever Prosperous 

[era:] Song Dynasty, made for Emperor Fei Yu 
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[engraved on it:] “Forever Prosperous” in seal script 

[for reference:] It was made in the second year of Emperor Fei’s reign [473 AD] at the summit of Mt. Jiang. 
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[50] The Magic Swords of Liang 




[era:] Liang Dynasty, made by Tao Hongjing 

[made of:] all five metals - gold, silver, copper, tin, iron - combined 
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[engraved on them:] “He who wears it will forever rule the world.” - in small seal script 
[length:] each depending on the particular sword style for which it is to be used 

[for reference:] Emperor Wu of the Liang Dynasty, in the [first year of the] Putong era, year 37 of the cycle [520 
AD], he commanded Tao Hongjing to make thirteen magic swords. 
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[51] Leveler of Mountains & Drainer of Rivers 

[era:] Northern Wei Dynasty, made for Emperor Daowu 
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[engraved on both:] inscriptions in clerical script 
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[for reference:] These swords were made at Mt. Song and Mt. E respectively, in the first year of Emperor Daowu’s 
reign [386 AD]. 
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[52] Dragon Sparrow 

[era:] Western Xia Dynasty, made by Master He Lian 
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[engraved on it:] “Dragon Sparrow of Great Xia” 

[for reference:] According to the Records of Wei, He Lian folded a sword a hundred times and called it the Dragon 
Sparrow of Great Xia, which he then inscribed on its back. 

[53] Taichang 

[era:] Northern Wei Dynasty, made for Emperor Mingyuan 

[engraved on it:] “Taichang” on its back [Mingyuan’s reign was 392-423 AD. Taichang is the name for the final 
era of his reign, 416-423.] 
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[length:] four feet 

[54] The Thousand-Dollar Sword 

[era:] Tang Dynasty, possessed by the Duke of Jin, Wang Duo 

[for reference:] It says in the Tales of Sword Heroes that this was the sword the Duke of Jin to catch Li Guishou. 
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[55] The Fire-Essence Sword 

[era:] Tang Dynasty, possessed by Emperor Dezong 

[for reference:] It says in the Miscellaneous Writings of Du Yang [book 1] : “At night could be seen the sparks 
flying from it for several feet... It smashed iron to pieces.” 



[56] The Precious Sword of Western Fan 
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[era:] [Southern] Song Dynasty [reign of Emperor Gaozong, sixth year of Shaoxing era (1136), second month] 

[for reference:] It says in the Lessons of Song that the Chancellor Zhang Jun was invited by the emperor to subdue 
the Fan people to the west. A precious sword was to be given to the most meritorious officer as further 
encouragement. 



[57] The Ancient Copper Swords 

[era:] Song Dynasty, obtained by Su Dongpo 

[for reference:] It says in the Collected Writings of Su Dongpo [book 14]: “I wrote a poem in gratitude for two 
ancient copper swords given to me by Guo Xiangzheng: ’Double copper swords, gleaming reflections on the 
autumn waters. / Coupled lines of poetry, new verses competing with the sword points...’” 
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[58] The Copper Sword of Chu 
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[era:] Song Dynasty, obtained by Zheng Wen 

[for reference:] It says in the Geographical Records that Zheng Wen was the consecration official in the Chu 
region. The bank on the Wuchang side of the Yangtze River cracked open and revealed an ancient copper sword. 
Zheng took it up and saw it was so exquisitely made that it could hardly have been made by a mere mortal. 

[59] Anding’s Sword 
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[era:] beginning of Ming Dynasty, tribute from King Anding 

[for reference:] It says it the Record of Guests that during the reign of Emperor Hongwu, in year 55 of the cycle 
[1374], King Anding sent a unique sword as tribute, giving also brocaded silks and fine metalwork, as per the 
command that the clan chiefs from everywhere in the realm should make yearly tribute. 
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